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504 THE AMERICAN JOTTBNAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Manuel de Droit International Privi. By Andre Weiss. 8th ed. Paris: 
Librairie de la Soci^t^ du Recueil Sirey. 1920. pp. xxviii, 712. 

The pubhc has set its seal of approval upon this work by requiring eight 
editions within the space of a generation, and since, as the author tells us, 
this edition does not differ noticeably from the preceding one, it is not nec- 
essary to enter into a detailed consideration of the contents. The primary 
purpose of the manual is to discuss the theory of the conflict of laws, but 
Professor Weiss, to meet the requirements of the French educational pro- 
gram, has also included the subjects of nationality and the rights of aliens, 
which, as he truly remarks, constitute a natural introduction. 

In a short preliminary chapter the principles of international law are stated 
with truly French clarity and precision. The conflicts which it is the pur- 
pose of international law to settle may be divided as regards the interests 
concerned into two classes. The first of these comprises the conflicts which 
relate to matters of general interest. They fall within the province of public 
(international) law. In such differences. Professor Weiss explains, the 
interests of the state as a Power — or international person — are at stake, and 
the state acts in its own name. In controversies of the second class we have 
to do with the interests of individuals, and the state intervenes only as the 
guardian of the private interests of its nationals. Since two sovereignties 
are here in conflict, just as in the preceding cases, we have to do with an 
international controversy, only the interests affected are not the same and 
this difference corresponds to the difference between the two important 
branches of international law: that of Public and that of Private Interna- 
tional Law. Accordingly, Professor Weiss defines Private International 
Law to be "the collection of rules applied to the settlement of conflicts which 
arise between two sovereignties, either in regard to their respective laws 
governing individual interests (lois primSs) or in regard to the individual 
interests of their nationals" (p. xxv). 

Clear as this definition appears at first sight, the author confesses that 
"nothing is more difficult than to determine its exact application" (p. xxvi). 
For instance, he does not, as he explains, entirely agree with the late Profes- 
sor Renault that extradition pertains to pubhc rather than to private inter- 
national law, but he essays to avoid this difficulty by classing extradition 
under a separate heading entitled International Criminal Law (Droit inter- 
national criminel). May not this difficulty of apphcation be due to a defect 
in the basic conception and definition of private international law? When 
these controversies of private international law are regulated by treaty 
stipulations do they not pass forthwith into the realm of public interna- 
tional law? In the case of interposition for any denial of the rights of a 
state's nationals is not the interest primarily individual? The answer to 
these questions must be left to the specialists who are thoroughly conversant 
with all the intricacies of the matter, but the student of international rela- 
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tions may perhaps be permitted to question whether they have as yet sup- 
plied him with a satisfactory definition and system of classification. 

Be that as it may, no one is better quaUfied to speak with authority than 
M. Weiss, who has been for so many years professor of public and private 
international law at the University of Paris, who is a member of the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, and who has through his position 
of legal advisor to the French Foreign Office kept in the closest touch with 
practical affairs. 

Elleey C. Stoweli,. 



An Introduction to the Problem of Government. By Westel W. Willoughby 
and Lindsay Rogers. Garden City, N. Y., and Toronto: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 1921. pp. x, 545. Index. 

This is a joint work by the Professor of Political Science in the Johns 
Hopkins University and the Associate Professor of Government in Columbia 
University. The purpose of the volume, as stated by the authors, is to 
introduce the reader to the problems of constitutional and popular govern- 
ment. This they undertake to do, not by simply furnishing an outline of 
the manner in which modem governments are organized, but by giving an 
insight into the principles behind the facts. 

Numerous and copious footnotes contain summary treatment of phases of 
the subject which do not come within the full treatment of the text, and a 
list of topics for further investigation appended to each chapter directs the 
student who would know more of the subject after reading this introduction. 

The twenty-four chapters of text are followed by an appendix of illustra- 
tive documents, including the Overman Act of May 20, 1918, authorizing 
the President to redistribute the functions of the executive departments; a 
reprint from the Literary Digest of October 30, 1920 on "Lobbies and Lobby- 
ists in Washington"; Rules for the operation of Proportional Representation 
drafted when the British Reform Act of 1918 was under consideration; the 
Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 ; and the Constitution of Japan. 

George A. Finch. 



